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Prance and Germany are enemies accidentally, not inherently. A 
favorite policy of Bismark was to encourage Austria to extend its in- 
fluence to the south-east thus relieving Germany from the field of 
Austrian activity. It would seem equally statesmanlike for Germany 
to encourage France to compensate itself in the Mediterranean far from 
the Rhine, for the loss of territory consequent upon the unfortunate 
Franco-German war. 



THE BALKAN SITUATION 

In an Editorial Comment in the October issue of the Journal (1908) 1 
it was pointed out that the proclamation of Bulgarian independence 
on October 5, 1908, that the permanent incorporation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with Austria-Hungary, and the substitution of Greek for 
Ottoman authority in Crete, constituted a violation of the Berlin 
treaty of July 13, 1878, which has hitherto formed the basis of law 
and order in the Balkan peninsula. It was also stated that the an- 
nexation of Eastern Boumelia to Bulgaria violated article 13 of the 
treaty of Berlin, and it was stated that as no one power could change 
the provisions of a treaty without the consent of the signatories it was 
probable that the conference of interested powers would meet to consider 
the situation and recognize formally the changes which had taken place. 

A conference has not assembled but the foreign offices of Europe 
have been busy exchanging notes and views. M. Isvolsky, minister of 
foreign affairs of Russia, has visited the capitals of Europe and it ap- 
pears that the difficulties are to be settled by an arrangement satisfactory 
to the signatories of the treaty of Berlin without a formal conference 
of the powers. 

The two great questions agitating the powers and at times threaten- 
ing the peace of Europe relate to the compensation to be awarded 
Turkey for the recognition of Austro-Hungarian sovereignty in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and the conditions upon which the Porte is to recog- 
nize the independence of Bulgaria. Without going into the events 
leading to the Russo-Turkish War it is sufficient to say that the Treaty 
of Berlin placed the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austro- 
Hungarian occupation and administration. No term was placed to 
the occupation and administration of the provinces but whatever the 
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ulterior designs of Austria-Hungary may have been at the conclusion 
of the treaty of Berlin, the expressions used, namely, " occupation and 
administration" do not amount to a grant or cession of territory, and 
however prolonged the occupation or administration may or might 
be it would nevertheless be, in contemplation of law, temporary. Each 
succeeding year, however, rendered the evacuation of the provinces 
less probable, if not more difficult, and reduced Turkish sovereignty 
to a claim of right. While article 25 of the treaty of Berlin did not 
subject Novibazar to Austro-Hungarian influence, the article reserved 
to Austria-Hungary " the right of keeping garrisons and having mili- 
tary and commercial roads in the whole of this part of the ancient 
vilayet of Bosnia," and that " to this end the governments of Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey reserved to themselves to come to an under- 
standing on the details." Within a year of the treaty of Berlin 
Austria-Hungary exercised the reservation and garrisoned Novibazar. 
Austria-Hungary, evidently, regarded its presence in Novibazar as 
of a temporary nature for upon proclaiming the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the dual monarchy withdrew its troops from Novi- 
bazar, thus returning it to Turkish control. While this action on the 
part of Austria-Hungary may have simplified the problem, it did not 
solve it. The question still remained upon what terms would Turkey 
recognize the severance of Bosnia and Herzegovina from its temporal 
domain. After negotiation extending over several months it seems 
probable that an agreement has been reached between the two counties 
by the terms of which Austria is to pay Turkey 2,500,000 Turkish 
pounds, in instalments within a period of two years; that upon payment 
of the total sum a commercial treaty will come into force and that 
Austria- Hungary proclaims its protectorate over the Albanian Catholics. 
With the acceptance of this proposal the Bosnia-Herzegovina difficulty 
will be settled, at least for the present. 

The difficulty with Bulgaria has been at times so acute as to threaten 
a resort to arms. The situation in Bulgaria has been complicated by 
the fact that while the treaty of Berlin in its first article constituted 
Bulgaria an autonomous and tributary principality under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, Bulgaria has persistently and continuously claimed and 
exercised the rights of a sovereign state, and,' as is well known, in 
1885 annexed Eastern Boumelia which by virtue of article 13 of the 
Treaty of Berlin was to remain "under the direct political and mili- 
tary authority of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, under consideration 
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of political autonomy." By the. annexation of Eastern Boumelia, Bul- 
garia violated the treaty of Berlin, and by its proclamation of inde- 
pendence on October 5, 1908, a still further violation of the treaty 
was committed. It must be said, however, that the claims of Turkey 
upon Bulgaria existed in theory, for in fact Bulgaria has for years 
past been independent. For example, it attended the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907 as an independent sovereign state on terms of equality 
with the other members of the conference, presented projects, voted as 
did the others, and signed the convention in its own name and in its 
own right. 

Theoretically, however, Bulgaria was not independent. According 
to the conventional law of Europe it was and is, until its independence 
is recognized, legally dependent upon Turkey. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the development of the past thirty years will be checked 
and that Bulgaria would be subjected even nominally to Turkish con- 
trol, but it is equally obvious that Turkey would be unwilling to re- 
nounce even a theoretical claim of right without compensation. Bul- 
garia has been willing to purchase the independence it claims and as- 
serts, and Turkey is not unwilling to recognize the actual state of 
affairs. The difficulty exists in the fact that while Turkey is willing 
to accept one hundred and twenty-five millions of francs, in full satis- 
faction of its claims, Bulgaria is willing to pay but eighty-two millions. 
A dead-lock seemed to have arisen when through the ingenuity of M. 
Isvolsky, minister of foreign affairs for Eussia, a proposal was made 
which has received the unqualified approbation of Bulgaria as well as 
of the signatories of the treaty of Berlin. 

It appears that Turkey is indebted to Eussia by reason of the Eusso- 
Turkish War in the amount of some twenty-two million pounds sterling, 
payable in seventy annual instalments. Eussia agrees to cancel a suffi- 
cient number of instalments to enable Turkey to borrow the sum de- 
manded from Bulgaria, namely one hundred and twenty-five millions 
of francs, and Bulgaria undertakes to reimburse Eussia to the extent 
of eighty-two million francs in the form of an annual payment of 
about five millions for interest and sinking fund. As the London Times 
in its issue of February 2, 1909, points out, " The arrangement has 
the further advantage of eliminating financial control of Bulgaria's 
finances, without which she could not have raised a war loan abroad, 
while it will not impose any immediate heavy loss on the Eussian 
exchequer. Instead of the eight million francs received annually from 
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the Ottoman bank Eussia will for the next sixteen (eighteen?) years, 
draw five million francs from Bulgaria." 

Settlement upon these terms will be a great diplomatic triumph for 
Eussia which thus enables Turkey to enforce its demands without loss 
of prestige, enables Bulgaria to purchase its independence upon its own 
terms, at the sacrifice on the part of Eussia of a part of a debt created 
for the independence of the Balkan states. M, Isvolsky's project is 
as generous as it is farsighted and statesmanlike. The complications 
of the Balkan situation are likely to be eliminated without a trace of 
ill-feeling to the satisfaction of all the parties in interest. 

THE REMISSION OF A PORTION OF THE CHINESE INDEMNITY l 

In President's Eoosevelt's message of December 3, 1907, he asked 
for authority to reform the Chinese indemnity, paid to the United 
States for the compensation of losses arising out of the Boxer troubles 
of 1900, by remitting and cancelling the obligation of China excess 
above the sum of $11,655,492.69. The indemnity allotted to the United 
States by the final protocol signed at Peking, September 7, 1901, 
amounted in round numbers to over $20,000,000, and of this sum 
China had paid to January 1, 1907, a little over $6,000,000. The 
desire of the United States was to secure compensation for losses actu- 
ally suffered by its citizens in their business interests. It was not in 
any sense of the word in the nature of punishment or exemplary dam- 
ages, exacted for a definite purpose. It was as just as it was generous 
that the United States should return the unexpended balance of the 
indemnity for its retention would be inconsistent with the purpose 
of the indemnity as understood by the United States and would prop- 
erly be a cause of irritation to China by making its misfortunes a source 
of profit to a foreign government. The following quotation from the 
president's message places the proposed action of the United States 
in its proper light. 

It was the first intention of this government, at the proper time, when all 
claims had been presented and all expenses ascertained as fully as possible, to 
revise the estimates and account, and as a proof of sincere friendship for China 
voluntarily to release that country from its legal liability from all payment in 
excess of the sum which should prove to be necessary for actual indemnity to the 
United States and its citizens. 

i See Vol. 2, p. 160. 



